The  Birth  of  Lincoln 

A s Told  by  the  Grandson  of  Nancy  Lincoln's  Nurse 

To  Fred  Lockley 


Lincoln’s  birth-place  on  the  Cave  Spring  Farm 


$ 

DUNHAM  WRIGHT,  a relative  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  lives  at  Medical  Springs,  Oregon. 
He  is  eighty  years  old.  While  riding  on 
horseback  through  eastern  Oregon,  I stopped 
overnight  at  his  home,  and  he  told  me  of  his  boyhood 
life  of  seventy-five  years  ago. 

“I  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  March  13, 
1842,”  said  Mr.  Wright.  “My  father,  John  D. 
Wright,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1807,  and  moved  to 
Illinois  just  before  he  came  of  age. 

“It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  Hanks  and 
Lincoln  families  also  moved  to  Illinois.  My  father 
married  Celia  Hanks.  She  was  the  cousin  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  like  him  was  born  in  Kentucky. 
My  father  was  a school-teacher  as  well  as  civil  engi- 
neer. He  brought  with  him  to  Illinois  a small  library 
of  good  books. 

“My  mother  died  when  I was  six  years  old,  and  I 
went  to  live  with  her  mother  and  father,  William  and 
Elizabeth  Hanks.  My  grandfather,  William  Hanks, 
was  a Virginian  by  birth  and  had  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

“When  I was  about  seven  years  old,  my  father 
married  again,  marrying  Evaline  Simmons.  My 
father  had  four  children  by  his  first  wife,  Celia  Hanks 
Wright,  and  six  children  by  his  second  wife,  my  step- 
mother. 

Lincoln’s  Hickory-Bark  Reading  Light 

“/^\NE  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  boy- 
> hood  days  in  Illinois  is  of  hearing  my  father 
tell  of  how  Abe,  as  they  called  President  Lincoln  in 
those  days,  used  to  bring  in  a great  armful  of  hickory 


bark  and  throw  it  on  the  fireplace,  so  they  would  have 
plenty  of  light  to  read  by.  My  father  used  to  tell  me 
how  Abe,  after  they  had  eaten  supper,  would  sit  on 
the  floor  near  the  fireplace,  with  his  back  against  the 
jamb  and  his  legs  extended  before  him,  to  read  by  the 
dancing  flames  of  the  hickory  bark. 

“One  morning  he  was  visiting  my  aunt,  Nancy 
Hanks  Miller.  It  was  a cold  morning,  and  my  aunt 
noticed  that  Abe  was  shivering.  She  said:  ‘Why, 

Abe,  you  are  nearly  frozen.’  ‘Yes,  it  is  pretty  cold/ 
said  Abe.  ‘No  wonder  you  are  cold;  your  breeches 
are  nearly  worn  out,’  said  my  aunt.  Abe  gave  her  a 
rather  rueful  smile  and  said,  ‘I  know  it,  but  I haven’t 
any  money  to  buy  more.’  ‘I  have  enough  jeans  left 
to  make  a pair  of  pants,’  said  my  aunt,  ‘and  you  can 
cut  wood  to  pay  for  them.’  ‘That’s  a bargain,’  said 
Abe;  ‘I  will  cut  seven  cords  of  wood  if  you  will  make 
me  a pair  of  trousers.’  He  started  out  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a lunch  my  aunt  put  up  for  him,  and  walked 
six  miles  to  the  timber  to  cut  wood,  and  my  aunt  made 
his  jean  trousers.  He  was  very  happy  and  proud  of 
them. 

Nancy’s  Baby  Boy 

6i  1\  /TY  grandmother  was  a midwife.  In  those  days 
iVJ.  the  people  on  the  frontier  had  to  get  along 
without  doctors,  and  even  if  there  had  been  doctors,  a 
doctor  was  never  called  except  when  a person’s  life 
was  despaired  of. 

“One  time  Thomas  Lincoln  came  to  my  grand- 
mother and  told  her  that  her  services  would  be  re- 
quired before  long.  But  the  little  chap  put  in  ap- 
pearance before  he  was  expected.  So,  early  in  the 
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morning  of  February  12,  1809,  Thomas  Lincoln  pulled 
the  latch-string  of  my  grandfather’s  cabin  door  and 
said  to  my  grandmother,  ‘Elizabeth,  Nancy  has  a boy 
baby;  you  had  better  come  over  to  our  house.’  Grand- 
mother was  getting  breakfast,  so  she  hurried  up  the 
breakfast,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  walked  two  miles  to 
the  Lincoln  cabin  on  the  hillside.  Dennis,  her  oldest 
son,  ran  over  there  barefoot,  not  waiting  for  his  break- 
fast. 

“When  grandmother  got  to  Lincoln’s  cabin,  she 
pulled  the  latch-string,  entered  the  room,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Lincoln  lying  in  bed.  ‘How  are  you,  Nancy?’ 
she  asked.  ‘I  am  comfortable,’  said  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  she  turned  the  bed-covers  back  and  showed  my 
grandmother  the  new  boy.  Grandmother  put  a ket- 
tle of  water  on  over  the  fireplace,  stirring  up  the  fire, 
and  a few  minutes  later  was  giving  the  baby  its  first 
bath. 

Lincoln’s  First  Friend 

“I  have  often  heard  my  grandmother  tell  how  she 
dressed  the  newly  arrived  baby.  She  put  a little  slip 
on  him,  and  outside  of  this  she  put  on  one  made  of 
hard-spun  cloth,  hand-woven.  It  was  home  dyed 
and  light  yellow  in  color. 

“Dennis,  the  first  one  outside  of  the  family  to  see 
the  new  baby,  became  a great  pal  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“My  grandmother  loaned  Abraham  the  Bible  from 
which  he  took  his  first  lessons.  This  Bible  was  given 
to  me  by  my  grandfather,  and  I still  have  it. 

“Abe’s  mother  did  not  live  long.  Her  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Parson  Elkins. 

“My  uncle,  John  Hanks,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
used  to  split  rails.  They  also  wonceTT^jgether 
making  flat-boats  on  which  they  would  travel  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  with  bacon  and 


Dunham  Wright ; his  mother  was  Celia  Hanks , a cousin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  entrance  to  one  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity buildings  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee 


other  produce  raised  by  the  neighbors.  At  New 
Orleans  they  would  sell  the  boat  and  the  produce,  re- 
ceiving Mexican  silver  dollars  in  exchange,  then  walk 
back  to  Illinois. 

“The  making  of  a flat-boat  in  those  days  was  quite 
an  accomplishment.  It  usually  took  two  men  all 
winter  to  make  one  of  these  large  wooden  scows.  The 
timbers  were  hewed  with  a broad-ax  and  pinned  to- 
gether with  strong  wooden  pins. 


Lincoln’s  Great  Strength 


“One  of  the  loads  that  my  uncle,  John  Hanks,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  down  the  river  consisted  of  a 
number  of  live  fat  hogs.  The  hogs  refused  to  be 
driven  on  the  boat#  so  Lincoln  solved  the  question  by 
saying,  ‘If  they  won’t  go  on  their  own  will,  I will 
carry  them  aboard.’  And  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 

“As  some  of  these  hogs  weighed  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  and  kicked  and  squealed  and 
struggled,  you  may  know  Lincoln  had  great  muscular 
strength. 

“Years  afterward  it  was  some  of  these  moss- 
covered  hickory  rails  split  by  Uncle  John  Hanks  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  were  carried  into  the  Republi- 
can Convention  and  caused  Abraham  Lincoln  to  re- 
ceive the  name  ‘Rail-Splitter.’  It  was  these  same  old 
moss-covered  rails  split  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  my 
uncle  that  caused  a great  demonstration  for  Lincoln 
when  he  was  made  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent.” 

NOTE: — After  the  death  of  Lincoln’s  mother  in  Indiana,  and  after  the  family 
had  moved  westward  and  had  joined  John  Hanks,  near  Decatur  in  Illinois, 
John  Dunham  Wright  was  among  their  neighbors,  the  early  settlers  of  the 
same  region,  according  to  the  history  of  Macon  County  in  the  Illinois 
Historical  Collections.  The  New  England  Genealogical  Record  tells  us  that 
he  was  a farmer  in  the  West  and  married  to  Celia  Hanks,  Lincoln’s  cousin. 
From  the  Adjutant-General’s  muster-roll  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  we  learn 
that  John  D.  Wright  was  orderly  sergeant  in  Captain  Pugh’s  company  from 
Decatur  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Johnson  at  the  time  when  Lincoln 
was  captain  of  his  own  company  from  Sangamon  County.  Onstots’s  history 
of  Macon  County  says  that  later,  in  the  ’40’s,  John  D.  Wright  lived  at 
Petersburg  and  built  the  first  bridge  of  the  region  over  the  Sangamon  Rive. . 


